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ABSTRACT. 




Peer tutoring programs represent' an innovative 
approach for optimally utilizing resources existing Within 
classrooms* While most tutoring programs are aimed at helping tutees 
or tutors with academic difficulties, this stady involved all 
children in two classrooms in a peer tutoring project** A multiple 
baseline design indicated that prompting was effective in 
establishing tutoring behaviors among the children* j^y^^the end of the ^ 
program, children were using corrective feedback, re-presenting 
questions^ and employing contingent praise* Positive, findings were 
found in academic, ^J^ehavioral, and consumer satisfaction indices* 
Also evaluated were two interventions directed at enhancing social 
skills in groups of first and third grade children; Triads were 
taught one of four social skills touching, asking questions, 
sharing or praising through a behavioral intervention consisting of 
iiratTuct±ons7^model-xng— behavioral— i^hearsal, feedback and 
reinforcement* while increases in social behaviors were noted, 
follov-up indicated s^ubstantial erosion in gains* In the ecological 
intervention, dramatic increases im sharing^ were noted fpr an isolate 
^ child after he Was placed in a yrbup whose members displayed bigh 
levels of sharing^ Comparisons were made of the differential 
effectiveness of behavioral versus ecological approaches in 
estalolisfaing and maiirtalning bejiaviors* (Author) 
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Evaluating a School Printary Prevention Program ^ ' 

Itost early intervention programs have focused bn remediating disorders 
or building social skills in schocfl children identified as evidencing 
,'i*':cipient probleins. Unfortunately, labelling certain diildren as manifesting 

problCTis itdght contribute to self-fulfilling prophecies v*iich have 

■ ■■ ^ ? •> 

pernicious long^.term effects, early problenis might be better understood as a 

function of a child's social context, and many children might be inaccurately 

selected by screening instruments. ^ ■ . 

i r ' ' ^h 

Rather than focusing on incipient disorders, , primary preventive programs 
seek to, prevent onset of specific target problems, insure that high-risk 
vulnerable populations or those about to experience potentially traumatic 
mlestone events do not succunib to disorders,* or build oonpetencies and = 
adaptive skills, which might enable children to withstand stress and later-' 
life difficulties. The behavioral intervention described below illijistrates 
the latter approach by f ester ij^ academic and inte:;personal skills for all 
children within an, inner city first and third grade classroom. 

When adopting a behavioral conceptual framewDrk, and a primary 
preventioi tiins loci (Jason, 1977), four prospective approaches include: 
1) classical conditioning strategies^ 2) operant techniques, 3) cognitive 
restructuring or 4) "modeling procedures^ In the present study^ operant and 

modeling techniques were.used in establishing and strength^iing teaching ^ 

' .^^ ' ■ " " ■ ■ 

and interpersonal skills. » ^ 

' ^ - ^ f ^ ^ " ■ ■ ' ^ ' ■ . ■ 

The majority of cross-age and peer-tutoring projects in schools 

have focused on either tutors or tuteeswith identified academic or social 

problems, or have focused on only a few tairget children in a crassroom. In 

addition^ most cross age and peer-tutoring projects have atplqyed a 



package of behavior techniques in order to instill teaching skills. It voulcl 
be usbCiil to docurtoit the differential effectiveness of disparate approaches 
in teaching tutoring, skills. . ■ * 

The first of this part study, investigated the cstablislnrmit of^ 
pcer-^tutoring behaviors within an entire first and third grade classroom. 
Three teaching behaviors - use of corrective feedback, re-pres^ting the 
questic^i and administering conting^t praise, were initially inodelled to 
all children. Prorrpting (presenting a'discriminative stajnulus), was the^ 
^enrployed v/ith each of the three behaviors using multiple baseline design* 
Thfi; differential effectiveness of prompting and irpdeling was investigated 
in the establishnnent of basic tutoring skills* In-process behavioral 
recordings, pre^-post academic measureSi and oonsmmr satisfaction 
questionnaires were utilized in evaluating program efficacy, 

Stu(^ 1 

Site and SijSject characteristics a 

The peer tutoring program was conducted in a first and Jthlrd grade 

classroom of an inner-city parochial school in Chicago. The elecrentary 

school did not have access bo either a school psychologist or a guidance 

■ H * 

counselor. The 18 children in the first grade ranged in age fxcm 6 years. 

10 ironths to 8 years 1 month- The .19 third graders were bet?ti;een 8^ years 

.9 months to 10 yeairs 4 ironths* Tlie first grade class consisted of seven 

boys and eleven girls; rive Caucasians^ three Blacks, and ten Latinos^ In 

tlie third grade, there were seven boys and twelve girls; six CaucasionSi / 

five Blacks and eight Latinos* , . 

Program , ' . ^ ' . ■ - 

The children in each classroom v^ere grouped into triads (ther(^<i^as ^ 

one group ;of four in the third grade) . In these groxipSi each child " 



0,3 

a ■ 

■■ ' * , ' .... 

altomativdly assurroil threo roles, tutor, tutoQ and scorekooper (in th^ 
gijoup with Coiir pupils, two childrori served as sporokoopcr) . EvGry five 
idinubes, tho children switched rolosi^ In this way, each child had the i 
opportiitnity to bo a tutor, tutoG and soorekcioper within each^ 15 niinutG 
tutoring session. The curriculum for the program consisted. of arithmGtic 
and spelling itonrj presented in alternate tutoring sessions. The naterial 
which was placed on threb by five inch file cards was obtained from lessons 

the teachers were currently working on in their elassrooms. Following the 

' ■ . ' 

structured peor tutoring program, children v^re given 10-15 minutes -of ^ 
free play in their* groups. u ' ' 

Procedure -< 
For each groijp of three children, there were two csollege student 

-one recorded tutoring interactions, the second gave directions 
and proiTpted behaviors. Prior to eacJi aqtual session, the observers rtodeled 
tutoring behaviors. The rtodel's script was: "We're" goihg to play the 

teaching game. Watch how this is' done. Pretend I'l^ the teacher and ^_ 

(the other observer) is the students I lift this card and say 'Ir-Jhat is' this' . „ ' - 
(The "second observer stated the answer) . Then I say 'That's right'. Now if 
the student says the wrong answer, this is what I do: 'Wteit is this' (The 

second observer stated an incorre<it ansi-^er).." 'This is a . . What is 

^ , ~ 

it?' (The^sectind observer stated the correct answer)., 'Right'. ^ 

^ Otti the first day-, the sooreke^ing system was explained. The children 

wi^ si^m a Child Recording RDrm. The observer then said "There are 30 \ ' 

Spaces for anst^rs cJi,thig form (the observer then pointed tp the thirty ' - 

lines on the form) If the correct answer is given, write a plus on the first 

line- 'O.K. Watch. l^Jhat "is this?' (The, other observer says the right ansiv^ei?) . 

'Right.* So I/put a plus here. New if tlie wrong ahsiver is given, write a 

dash. Watch thisi HJhat is this?' -(The?- wrortg answer is given) , .'This is a 



. is thiSf? (Correct:^ nngwar, is given) . 'Groat.' Now 1 put a 



dash haro becauGO the wrong answer was given first." 

ITiG ofcsGTver then said "Now wg are ready to stal^t." Pointing to the 
pt^^ils^ the ohservGJi continued '^You will bo the tcacfisr, you will Jjo the 
Student, and you will bo the soorckecpar." Before handing the 30 cards to 
the tutor, the observer said Be' sure to hold the' cards bet^^^een your hands 

like this. After the student says the correct answer, put^the cord neatly 

■ ■ ■ .0 * ' ■ 

on the table like this." This insttuction was used the first day and at 
'other times if a child \Jas floppy in managing the cards while tutoring. 

the.cx^^letM of the teaching gain&, the observer praised each * 
child fdr'^thei?"g^^ ^bnduct and number of correct responses. Children were 
then given happygrams with the purnber of correct responses inserted on the 
picture. If a child was disruptive during the session tlio happygram vould 
not be given to the child. When the class as a whole reached 90% accuracy 
on a specific arithmetic or spelling curriculum, the next unit was begun. 
PrOTpting 

Prompting by the observer was first directed towards increcising 
correcjiive feedback, then re^presenting the question, and finally use of 
contingent praise. Prbrrpting consisted of first using a general procrpt, and 
a second specific one, if needed. As an exaitple of pronpts for corrective 
fpedbacj^, if the tutor said "i^/hat is;this?" and an incorrect or no iresponse 
was offered by the tutee,, the observer vould wait five seconds for the 
tutor tp initiate corrective feedback. If feedback was not offered, the 
Observer initiated a general pronpt stating: "What are you supposed to 
say?" If the' tutor still did not give the correct response, the observer 
then specif ically said "Tell the student this is a . " If the 

t tutor did not kna^ the corrective response, and_asked the observer- for , 
the answer, then used corrective feedback, this interaction , was scored as 



tidoquabG uso of oorrcctivG faxDback- 

, After oorroctivo feedback w^s firmly f}Stal>lishc^, Uie second tutoring 
behavior (rG-prosenting^ thG question) was r-rai^^tod. For example, following 
aii incorrect rosponsOi bh<pttitor might have given the cx>l:rocbive feedback/ 
but failed to ro-present t!he quosbi^on. If this occurred, tho observoi; 
prompted by saying "VVhat are yOu supposed to say?" If no tutor response '* , 

follcwed, the observer then said "Ask the student 'What is this"\ 

After this second tutoring bdiavior was being emitt©^ at high levels , ^ 
the use of praise VJas pronpted. After a correct answer wa& omitted^ /after 
the question vjas initially asked or after the questi^ had teen re-presented)/ 
Jbhe observer waited up to five seconds for tfie child tutor to use 
contingent praise* If if was not offeredi the oberserver^ said "What' are you 
pi^ppbsed to say?" If praise was 'not \ised, the observer said "Tell the 
Student that, was right," 

-* * , ■ 

Dependent f^asures . - ■ " , 

Continuous in^process tutoring interaction ^/i^clafisroon behavioral 

* • 

measures' were gathered- In additioni changes in the children's grades were 
,npnitored, Consmier satisfaction ratings by the teachers and students' were 
also obtained, ■ . ^ , ' 

Interactions . ' ^ * 

^ On, the Observer Recording Form, there were 30 lines, each referring to 
one item presented to the tutee< There \<ere seven behavior categories on 
thD form, the first three referred to the tutor's behavior, ^the second two 
referred to the tutee's behavior, and the last two referred to the tutor's ^ ^ 

behavior. The first category referred to the tutor's initial presentation / 
of tlfe question "VSh^t is this?" The second category specified corrective 
feedback, the tutor's provision of the correct ans^iter following s tutee's 

incorrect response- The third category referred to re-presenting the question folloxving 
affc incorrect tatee answer 'and the tutor's provision of the ^correct cuiswer. The 



nG>:t tvA^ columns referred to trial 1 and trial 2 tutoe responses to tilt 
qiiostion< Tlio last two oolnmnsi roforrod to the tutor* s use of praise, on 
trial 1 or on trial 2 (trial 2 v^Duld refer to praise after the tut&:' 
correctly .tesponded to the re-presentation of the, quc?stijoni following ari^ 
incorrect initial onsv^-cir) • Praise ms defined as a pcSitive verfcal statenoit 
{o.q.r "That's good'*; "Right**/ ''Terrific**/ **Tliat* s correct'* ) following a 
correct tut€>G*s response ^ 

lV,o separate coding systans were used for the possible tutor ancf^tutee 
behaviors. A tutico's res^xxise to ttte .curricula on trial 1 and/or trial 2 
were coded 'is a check/ if a correct answer was given, a dash if an incorrect 
answer was given/ and left blank if the, tutee di<f not respond. For each of 
tite five tutor bchaviors\ a ehefdc was noted if the tutor initiated jthe 
specified behavior spontaneously, a slash was plac©:!'^ through the'check" if 
the observer irgLtiated a proinpt for the behavior, and a circle surrounded 
a check if tfie child tutor asked the observer for the oorrefct answer. 'If the 
tutee child correctly answered an item on ths first triali the, space in the 
second ti:ial would-be left blank. • , 

Each day, the pair of observers jointly recorded observations for 
.One child in order to obtain* a reliability estiml^e f&r the scoring system. 
^To control =^ for consensual drift i the second observers were reg^alarly shifted 

to different groups of children. ^ ^ ^ 

^- ■ \ ^ - - \ ' ■ . 

Classrooni Behavior Obseiyations - . \ ^ - 

Children *s classroom behavior was recorded on Mondays and ^^fednesdays 
^ ^ ' / ' " . \ ' \. 

to assess possible second order effects (the pe^ tutoring project occurred 

on Tuesdays and Thursdays) . Tfie observational system monitored appropriate ^ 

and inappropriate behaviors based on the definitioni^^f yadsan, Becker, and 

Thomas , (1568) - Appropriate behaviors refejrred to ti|ne on task, whereas ^ 

inappropriate behaviors included gross motor activity (e-g..i getting out of 



the pocit) , noifjG, distitrbahco of: othor'^ propGrty,: physical- contact, nOii- 
^permitted verbalization, turning aromd, and other inappropriato iictions ' 
(o.cj. I ignoring tcnchor's questions) . 'JPhc observations were based on a 
morfontary time sanpling^ system (Powell^ Martindald, Kulp^-^MartinddlG/ & 
EJiumon, 1977). The observGr looked at the first cliild on the-listi then 

'A 

scx>red tlie child's behavior as appropriate (/) or inappropriate (*-) , during 

ft ■ * " " . * 

thD next four seconds, itie next child on the list would then be observed 
and thD behavior recorded/ Each child was dlaserveci^Sh total of 20 iiiites, the, 
observati<ln sessions lasting approximately 30" minutes. The observer was 
not, aware of the ^ purpose for observing, and had ng knowledge of the peer 

A * A- 

* r " 

tutoring project/ On several occasions, a second observe* siirftaltaneously 

recorded these classroom behaviors. Five baseline obsei^y^ations occurred 

■ * / 

prior to intervention start* ^ ' . * 

Grades , ' ■ . - 

■ It i . ' * 

CJiildren's grades in arithmetic, "spelling, writing, and conduct were 
assessed before and after the peer tutoring {)rojGct. Grades were coded as 
3 (very gcxx3), 2 (good), and 1 (needs iirprovcment) , 
CDnsumer" Satisfaction " ^ » . 

A six item satisfaction questionnaire^ was ccrapleted by the teachers 
at program end. Many of the items, wore taken from a scale developed by Kent 
'cind O'Leary (1976). Questions had 5-poiht "scales, with highct -nijntoers 
indicating greater satisfaction; The teachers also rated- their feeling 
tov^ard the college students who worked with, their children, and made an 
overall evaluation of the project. 

The children were also given an opportunity to indicate l^hether they 
liked or disliked the teaching gamo.^They were also, asked whether they, had 
used thn gam during nonproject times, and in which settings- 



J ' ■ 

Reliabilit y ^ ' 

\ . r ^ ^ ^ 

Tutoring ijibGractiong » AgrcKuticint^^ the Observer Rcoorcling Form was 

oonseryativqly defined as cortcordont reftings on an entire line of bcJhavior, 

In other vprds, for^a^ocsnont to be present, both observers had to*have 

identical ratirtg in all the follOTj-ng seven categories: tutor asking the 

question, giving corrective feedback, re-pre^enting the question, trial l^and 

2 tutee answer, arid trial 1 and 2 tutor use of contingent praise, ^rhe 

averacje agreanent, calculated by , over 15.8 separate reliability 

.sessions was 81%.- ^ - , ' ' 

Clcjssroom Behaviors ^ . / 

■ » * 

A secohd obseryer sdinultaneously recorded , classroorti behavipr five 

times during the tutoising program* Interrater reliability- (calculated by • 
A ■ / ^ 

A"-rB ' ^^^^g^ 87%. / ' . 0 

Tutor Behavipr^ ^ ' ' ^ • 

^ Figures 1 and 2 present the percent^ of three tutoring^behaviors for 



Insert Figures T and 2 about here 



-the first and third graders over tiite^^use of corrective feedback increased 
.from 32% during baseline to an average of^l% ^during prompting. Irr the third^ 
grade, oo'crective feedback increhsed from 45% to 76%. These data, could not 
bo subjectied to statistical analysis due to the one baseline session. 

With irrplerTpntation of pronpting, dramatic level ^shifts were not^, foi;^ 
"^re^presenting the question and ysing praise for both ^lassroons! In the first 
grade, re-presenting the question increased from 17S to 76%, in the tliird 
grade from 28^ to 5f5, Using tiirc series analysis (Glass, VJilfeon & G^ttimn/ 



3975) ^ level chrinrjps; fxaxx basolino to intewcntion woro nlgniHcant; (tt22) ^ 

6,^5i p < \01u t(23) ^ 6,57i p < •Ol) • Use of "praieo dncrocjsod fraii .S^ tb 

,71% in thG frirsi: grade, and from 22^ to 86^6 in tht:i third grade, Lei>Cir 

praise "ohangas from bassclino^to intervention wcotg alsso sicjnificant (t(2?) f 

6^33i* p < -01? t(23) = 6,16i p < .01). 

In regard to the accuracy of the child soorekeepor, the- first grade 

averaged 83% correct and the' third 91%- No fcedb^ick was ever given to . ' ^ 

* , .» * 

children regarding the ^jccuracy of their scorekceping. 

Classroom Behaviors ' ^ ■ ^ " \ , 

With inplonantation of the, p^r tutoring project, children's appropriate 

behavior incroaspd in 'both the first and third grade. In the first grade, ^ 

*there was an ^average 16% increase (frcm 60% to 76%) , and in the third graSe,^ 

art average 15% increase (fran 69% to' 84%) • baseline sessions precluded 

statistical analysis. 

Grades * '^X ' ' ^ ' - ' 

^. T-tests for nonindcpondent sanpl^'^vere con^JWted tor the first and 

^ * 
third grade classroon[!s. In th^ first grade, si^ificant positive changes 

we're noted in reading (td8> = 2,92, p < ;05):^and arithmetic (t(18) - 3,29, 

p < -01) grades. In the third grade, sicjnificant positive pre-post^ changes 

, were noted in reading tt(151 " 2,36, -p < .05) , arithmetic (t(19) == 

p < ,05) and conduct (t(19) 2,'88, p*< ,01)% Although improv^inents were^ 

- r , . 

noted irtowriting, the change:? were not signifigant,. Significant gains were 
made in those areas ^^^lerc peer tutoring ocoJrred, *^In^^tfi^^irst grad^^ five 
spelling and sLx math units^^ere cxxrpleted; in the third grade,-six spelling 
and seven math 'units were finished, - ^ - ^ - ^ 

OonsuTTPr Satisfaction - . * ' ^ • ^ . * 

On^thQ Consumer S^itinfaction qusstioni;iair^, on five point scales, both 
teacher^ gave the highest; ratings (5) to the follol^dJlg que&tii^s : . the goals 



of; tliG prQcjrtim, tcacluntj tuLorlng Cm\ tic^iclendc okil] h*nd bci^^n 9ucco$'=' fully 
aehicvoci; tho prcoKtiuros usr/d wara vc:ry holpful; the pirocfLViin uItouIcI be 
continued in the futucor and partiicipation in tho procjiram WDuld definitely 
tie "rccxjimondod to othar tcachora, Undorcjraduitos wora rated as likeable, 
committod, conitx?tcnt, ai^l concerned with tlieJr problcajs, 

"All tlic firr^t graders indicatcxl thdy likod ^^ho tutoring game and all 
but one of the third^gradcrs alsiD Ukod the cjaira. Reasons given included: 
liking the scorokoopcr rolo, liking the tutoring role, enjoying the use of 
praisG, boing able to learn the material better, and failing the game was * 
fian* Fifty percent of children in each class indicated they used the gaue 
at nonptoject times,. In the first-grade, this occurred at horne with siblings 
or £it school with the teacher, P^ng third graders, this occurred jat home with 
siblings, parents, * friends or other relatives. As we left the third grade 
classroori' for the last time, ^one child cam^nted '*Now that you von't be 
coming hcire anymote, ^we're goihg to have to do vork during this time," 



Discussion 

The study's rrujor contribution vas deriDnstrating the establishment of . 
/tutoring .behaviors in t\oo elesnentray school classes, t^en pronpting by 
college students was ^introduced, at separate time points, t;>o distinct 
tutoring behaviors (the third behavior, correct feedback, will be discussed 

bola^) evidenced level increases over the baseline' phase. The use of a ^ 

^ - . ^ ■ 

multiple baseline design aided in 'the identificatrion of prompting as the ^ 
critical "intcrvcntioa ingredient. The study therefore iMicates that yitK 
proppr supervisic.i> children within first and third grades cstn learn to j 
enploy tutoring behaviors in a peer-tutoring project* - 

Posit?ive findings-v.cre. also noted on classroom behavior observations, 

f ■ * ■ 

grades and,o6nsumer satisfaction ratings, J^propriate behaviors might have 



11 

incroMOcl either as a function of tho tutorincj progrota or Irrokvant 
historical tiM> Cc^ctor^, Introducing a poor tutoring proyrtim to different 

class«tf9 at' cliCforont tinios, using a ^nultiplo batiolinc dGnlcjn, would hc?lp to 

■I* * 

identify whathor second order effects Guch as in^Jroved classroom bcliavior can be 

attributed to tho tutori'ncj, Grades significttntly imporvcd in the two 

,<!narriculum are?as in iviiich tutorinci occurred." It should be noted th^t the 

teachers dispen;^cd grades, and might have inflated post-program grades 

biscause of an c^xjxictatiQn that the children should do better iathe tutor<^ 

areas. Assessncnt of acadanic abilities by unbiased testers using standardized 

achievement tests T^'ould eliminate potential toachea: bias confounds. The 

extremely. positive teacher and child consumer satisfaction ratings are 

inp^rtant social validation measures (Kazdin, 1977). At program end/ both 

teachers told the first author that they particularly liked the project 

■ . ' 

because all qhildrcn deceived services ais opposfcd to two or three problem o 
children. These cooroents indicate that sorne primary previentive programs 
might be even more attractive than early secondary preventive interventions. 
The. finding^ that 50% of program children used tutoring skills during non- 

^project times suggest that skills generalized to other behavior settings* 

* * . ■ 

Oonfirmtion of such reports by contacCtag parents and children's friends ^ 
vjDuld have strengthened tha reliability of the children's statements. * 

Ts^;o ancillary, fifidings indicated that third graders displtiyed higher . 

\ - . " - 

. levels of tutoring skills than first graders, and that prc^ting vjas nore 
effective than modeling in establishing tutoring behaviors. Tlie' fact that 
older children (third ^aders) displayed higher levels of tutoring skills 
when exposed to modeling (during baseline) and prpnpting (during the 
intervention) is hot surprising. Ol^lor children tended to attend better to 
directions, comply more vjith" instructions, and Obtain xrare gratification 
from successfully mastering the teaching game (thas^^are merely iirpressionistin 



obr>orvation£j ot the autlvj^rs v/hich noccl to Ido confimmcl by future .empirical 
data) - t^romptincj v;as m^ro oEEoctivo thnn ntxlGling .In instilliriq at loast 
two teaching behaviors, ro-proscnting questions curl ugg of prai^G. Hiore 
are two possiblo reasons a\i?lciining the lack of a robust effect for ' 
mociolling; a) the task was too difficult foirVthc children to adequately 
imitato. or b) ^iix^rely observing a model perfom an action docs not provide 

tho^recjuisito incentive to engage in the behavior. Pranpting, on the other 

■ ■ .i ^ ^ 

hand, carefully specified the beliavior to be perfom^ and provided a 

discriminative .stimulus for engaging in the behavior, . . . 

: ^ Ctonclusive statements can not he made aboul^ the differentiar effects 

■/6^ modeling and pronpting in.enhancing the children's use'of corrective 
tecdback. Had stability in rtore baseline sessions been obtained, and level / 
or trend chcinges during an intervention 'been noted, the effectiveness of 
prcnpting would have been derronstrated. The- original intervention design 
■had specified nore baseline sessions before irrplementing prorrpting. The 
bea^jers, hov^cver, strongly felt that incorrect responses had to be 
corrected during the teaching gaite. At this point, two options w^re 
available to comply with the vdshes of the teachers; a) to begin prompting, 
or b) to have the ijndergraduates provide the corrective feedback. Since the 
objective in the peer-tutoring project was to have the children develop 
such behaviors, the first option was, reluctantly selected. 

^ During the prcn:?>ting phasie, each of the tutoring behaviors was perforrne^ 
from of the time without prarptiing. After the. three teaching 

behaviors Had been established, it vjould have been of interest to withdraw 

■ prottpting to see whether tutoring behaviors/ decreased- The tutoring behaviors 
we?re somewhat unstable, vjith corrective feedback evidencing ^the mosit 
variability. V^hen tuj¥)rs did not knc^^; the' answer for an item', they frequently 
waited for the ansv;er to. be given to than (necessitating a proqpt) , as 



oppoaod to astcincj the vuiflorgracluato for tho answer. Futuro studios mitjV**, bo 
directed tov/artls GstDblishing tlK skiir of askintj for tho ans^^^Dr whon on 
incorrect tutoc resix)nse 1^ given., and the tutor doos not know the ansu^^. 

Although the present study adds to a growing literature indicating%the 
viability of child tutoring programs, a need still exists to develop 
tutoring prograins whic^h arc both economical and effective. Unfortunately, 
the present study used an excessive amount Of person-pcM^r (two undergraduates 
for every three children) and failed to cort^^are treatment with control * ' 
classes. Navt year's intervention in the school system will focus on ' ► 

establishing prompting behaviors' in seventh and eighth graders^, who will 

■j- 

then si^^ervisc first and third graders. In addition, dianges in control 
classes over time, v/ill be monitored. The long-term goal of the peer-tutoring 
project is to demonstrate it^ effectiveness in establishing tutoring 
behaviors and in enhancing academic and social skills. Ultimately, this 
primary preventive program will be fully iirplementod by personnel within 
the school systan. - . ^ - ^ 

Study 2 

Many social behaviors in children have been established and accelerated 
through the use of various bdiavioral techniques' (e.g. , teacher attention, 
prornpting, reinforcement, modeling, etc.). In contrast, an ecological 
intervention vculd focus on indirectly altering interactions through changing 
inanimate environmental corponents, such as* physical design (seating patterns, 
ardxitectural arranganents) :r resources (curriculijm; play materials)? and 
ambient conditions (illimnation,,; noise, terrperature) , or changing the 
characteristics of individuals inhabiting settings. As an example of this 
latter approach, engineerijig increased social behaviors in a setting might be 
accomplished b?^* first identifying children evidencing low rcites of social 
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vbehavlors, and exposing Uiicni to children displaying ijitoracfcional patterns ' 
illuBtrfxting the spociCio'd desired changes, . 

Tl^G present study evaluated the efficacy of bol^vioral training 
(instructions, niodoling, bdiavioral rehearsal, feedback and, reihforcement) 
in enhancing four socit^l behaviors (oontactt asicijig questions* sharing^and 
praising) • This approach was compared v;ith an ecological intervention, ^ 
\>;hereby a child t^lth low rates of sharing^i?a^s^laccd. in a gro\:p evidencing 
high rates of sharing^ The effect ivenessv efficiency and appropriativGaness 
of each approach in enhancing social behavior^ was investigated* ; 

Method . ' , ^ - ' - 

Tl'i^^ interverttion .focused on establishing social skills during'the 

second 15 niinute unstructured period* During this latter perisjdr^hildren 

could drav; pictures with crayons, interact with ott^ children in their 

groupf converse vdth an adult supervisor, etc; Jim university students 

were assigned to each triad, one observed interactions, the other interacted 

with the children, E:&tablishment of social skills occurred after all 

children vTere displaying criterion rates of tutoring behaviors, ' >^ 

Dependent Measures 

Children vrere observed, for fifteen minutes twice weekly during the 

unstructured period. The four social bdiaviors observed are -defined below: 

Positive physical contact (C) A child extending a" hand or 

' , arm toward a peer and patting, 

;^ rut^iing, hugging, stroking, or 

grasping in positive fashion. 

Questions (Q) ^ .A cshild asking a peer a question/ 

Sharing (S) * _ ^ i A child offcring^br giving an 

^ object or in&terial to^ a peer or 

' ^ their concurrent use oj: an object 

or nBteriai \^^ith a pe?^r. 



OoTTplinentary verbal statement .(V) 'A child speaking to a peer in such 

a manner as to compliment 
or express warm feelings- 



(praiscj ' a manner as to compliment, prais^^ 
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Tho thrc^ci chilclrav v^jrc obadrvccl for 10 BccondSi Ihon observed social *».Mi.ivior3 
wcro rocordocl for ctich child duriny^thG next 5 seconds. Using this fonnat, 
children Wtjrc observed on 20 trials during each observation session. Percent 
of social behaviors displayecl for each child was 'obtained by inultiplying 
occurraicos of each behavior by five. Reliability ostimatcfs were obtained for 
each triad duJEring each of the experimental phases, descrilxxl below. 
Behavioral inbervention 

/After tutoring Behaviors had been established in^children, there were ' 

four baseline sessions for fqur gx^oups of triads .in bpth tlie first and third 

' ■ . ■ ^ "'i ■ ' 

grade classrooms,. '[TS^ groups of third graders \^ore elirtunated ^due to either 

too rraoy or ^too few children in a grouo) . Follcwin^ collection of baseline 

data, each triad in the two grades wis randcirdy assigned to one of four 

interventions which was directed towards enhiincing either contact, questions 

sharing or praise,. Intervention components included instructions, irodeling 

behavioral rehearsal, praise aria feedback. 'P6r example, sharing was increased 

by first telling the children to try to increase the anount of sharing 

(instructions), demonst^ting the sharing of play material (modeling), giving 

criildron the opportunity ^to share (behavioral rehearsal), praising occurrences 

of sharing (praise) , and infon;ung children at session end of the arrount of 

p. - - ^ 

sharing each child had engaged in (the university student interacting with 

the- children recorded each occurrence of sharing) . At the cotpletion of the 

intervention, data vzas, collected during four follov?-up sessions- For sonie 

.triads, fetJer than four sessions per pnase were obtained due to child 

absences • < ■ 

^ Eoological intervention * . 

Tro'groups of children in the first grade wore not involved in the 

behavioral intervention. In one groupu high rates of sharing occurred during 

the baseline phase. For this group* th4 baseline sessions were extended to . 
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cicjht tjc^isions. A child in another group did not dit^play any sharing 
behaviors. Diuriny sessions 9*-lli the child with low ratos^o£ £jh:iring was 
placed in the group evidencing high rates of sharing. 

RGSUltS . 
Rollability * ^ 

On 27 separate occasionsi two observers recorded the four social 
behaviors, i^eorcnt was defined as. th6 two observers agreeing on the 
cxxurrence or non-occurrenco of all ^four .social behaviors. The average 
interrater reliability I calcxxLated 1^ 'dividing the number of i^greeaients 
by agreements plus disagreements , was 84%. ^. ^ . . 

Behavioral intervention - ? ^ * 

Figure 3 presents social skills data fof^triads in the first. and. third . 



^ A ' Insert Figure 5 about here 



grades. During tfie baseline phase, no occurrence of contact was observed 
in either first or third grade^ cliildren. Jtfter^ iirplanentation of t2ie.. . * .. 
intervention* contact averagdd 57% ,in the first ^graders and 44% in the third 
grader^, At.follw up, contac^t declihed-'to an average of 3% and^S%' for the 
first and third gradersi respectively.^ ^ . 

' Baseline estiirates for thd_ second baseline behavior, questionS|.;Were ^ 
low iri the^first and third grade groups > averaging 5% and 1%> Vesp>ectively, 
Questions increased to 26^''in the first-grade and -21% ih the third grade' 
during the intervehticai. In the follow up phase., questions^ decreased to 91 
and 6%" in the first and thiird- graders,/ .... 

The next social behavior, sharing, ocxjurred an average of 1% in the 
first and 'third grade groups during baseline, IXiring intervention* initially 
large increases ;w!ire noted; hCTr;ever, decreasing trends were noted in ^ach 



cla£isroon:i4 Fallow up scores avoiracj(^l 4^ and 5% in tha first and tWii;d - 
tjradors.^ , ^ ^ 

Tho last bohavior, praisG, avc;raged 1% in the first grado and OS in the 
third grade during basclina. With implciticntation of trcatrncnl;, praise incr^^asod 
to an average of 7^ r^d 52^ in the first and third graders, respectively, 
During foliar up, praise did hot occur in the first grade group, and ' 
avcr^iged 8% in the third, graders. ' ■ 



Eoq logical intorvontion ! T 

■ ■ ^ ^ I- • 

Figure 4 presents data from the ecological intervention in the first 



' * itteert Figure 4 about here 

grade. During the eight baseline sessions, unstable -rates of sharing 
-occurred in the group evidencing high rates of shiri-ng'. (sharing averaged 14%) . ' 
No instances of sharing iverc observed during baseline for the target child, 
\Vhen the child was placed in the. high sharing, grotip, . his rates of sharing 
averaged 33%, uhereas sharing among other groxip menfeers averaged 42%. 

. Discussion 

The second study's prineipal' finding was that sopial skills in ^elementary 

school children could be enhanced by employing a package* of behavioral 

techniques, havever, gains were not maintained after* interventiSn ^end. Several 
* ' - - , * 

investigators (Bcu:i:on & Osborne/ 1978; Cooke St Apolloni, 19^76) have indicated 

thati social skills could be maintained when treabtents were mre intensive or 

prolorigeci than in the jiresent study. Even is such skii;|.s can be mintciined," 

behavioral investigators focusing on changing chjUldren's behavior need to 

assess vAiether requisite professional supervisors are availiible to establish ^ 

targojt behaviors, the practicality of iirplanenting such interventions on a 



larcjor sicalci and tho cx)Sit-o£6cdtivonoss .of such appiroaclies, 

J* ■ , . ■' 

I* 

Thd erosion of cjalna during follav up rofloctod a withdrawal of 

t- . ■ 
' , . . ' if 

suixiivisory control over stiinulus conditions, i*o* , target behaviors wore? , 

no longer prompted, modc?llod, cEcTin the first study, pron^ting successfully 

provided children careful specification of behaviors to be performed; had 

protrq^^ting been discontinued i teacliincj behaviors itdght have also .eroded; 

Maintenance of gains. coiild be realised if coonomiceil supports^ (e*g,, seventh 

'J ■ ■* 
or eighth graders) continued to pron^ target behaviorsi or the inanimate 

onvironnicnt or characteristics of member inhabitants ^ijore altered to provide; 

a continuous^ source of stiinulus control over the desired behaviors- 

* ■ "" '\ ^ . - 
Holland (1578)', has posited alternative approaches for teinging about 

' ■ , * ^ '\ '* * ! ' ™ ^ "- - . . 

^ behavioral changes* He 'has argued that we need to^ change societal contin-. 

* * \ ** * - ' 

gencies which produce deviant behaviors # rather than focusing exclusively 

■■ . ^ * . . . 

on the target behaviors. The ecological intervention enconpassed this 

rf . ■ ' 

environrra^tal appipach, A behavior setting^with high- rates of positive. 

behaviors was syst.OTatically identifiedi and an isolate child was 

introduced to this setting. The benefits accrued were iramediatej the chiXd!ls 

rates of sharing increased when participating in the behavior setting identified 

as a prospective facilator of sliaring behaviors. More than likely, the . 

children jrodeled sliaring behaviors, and offered the forroerly isolate child 

opportunities to share" inaterials and resources. This find,ing suggests that - 

interv^ors itdght devote more efforts to analyzintr, hamassing . and utilizing'^ 

existing competencips and strengths extant within settings;; Such efforts 

would be predicated on the assurrption that salutary -rbehaviors and interactions^ 

exist within behavior settings, A limitation in ttK; present study was that 

'high rates of contacti jaraise-and qut^stion asEing were not documented during 

baselinQ sessions, \ . ^ ' * , 

. The second study shou].d be interpreted with- caution diie to-several" 



rtctivbcblocjical lin\itatlonB| incluclinri; a) fnivnll nunbc^r of data points jy^: 
phnBO, b) unstable baBclincs nnd c) declining slopot: during several intarvontion 
In additioni the findincjs? ol: the ecological approacli "TOuld hcivC-bo^n noro 
irnpressive i£ riDro grpups of children and^ social behaviors liad boon in^^olved 
and a noro rigorous axperiiacntal design had boon' cnploi'ed. 

■ ^ EnvironiTontai investigabors might profit, from devoting more taine to , 
studying tnaninnte stimulus prcpcrtics of ^settings. For exarnple. seating 
arrangcment^i design and size of 'settings, resources within Settings, and 
cunbicnt conditions arc all cnviromiontal prot^Gi^ties which if altered would 
change s^timulus qiialitios of settings and prospectively cngendear^ long-term 
influences on behavior. Properties of both the inanimate environment and ^ " 
its inhabitants facilitate the display of certain^ behaviors and moderate 

ft the probability of others- As-ah alternative to intervening on extant ; 
environment-person interactions (as typifies most -behavioral interventions) , 
anzdysis and nitilization of existing patterns itdght result in more economical 
long-'term gains- In the futurei psychologists might tiior^ . of ten'^ serve as 
matchmakersi identifying those individuals in need of behavioral change* and 
linking them up i^iith neUvorks of settings, analysed previously as facilitating 
specified desired changes- 
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^ Pleuro Caption * . 
Figure 1, Percent of unprompted ffjcdbnck* rc-prcacntinfj HUOfjli^ns^ 
and mc of^pralfic In the tlTut grada 
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Figure 2/ pQrcGnt oi uftfcrompted fflodb^ick*, rc-prpaentlnc questions, 
and uso of plfi^lue In tha third grade * 
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FiguTG A. Percent of .sharing in the ecological intervcntioni 
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